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own powers, and that the constant en- 
Communications, deavours of humanity will not fail of 





[When we consider the mighty effects 
that have been wrought in the moral as 
well as in the material world, by the 
cay | exertion of human industry, 
we shall find cause to hope that the 
great curse of inebriation may be re- 
moved from those parts of the earth 
which it now overspreads with poverty 
and crime. 

There is not in the whole extent of 
our vision, any object which is more de- 
serving of the attention of the friends of 
man, than this great vice, which gives 
birth to every other; and there is no 
brighter glory than that which awaits 
those who shall be most eminent in its 
removal. 

Let us for a moment imagine that this 
great act has been consummated, and 
cast our eyes over the fair regions which 
form our own nation. In the place of a 
confused throng of stately edifices and 
wretched hovels, we see order and plenty 
shining all around. For the tumultuous 
discord of riot and the loud outcries of 
rapine and murder, we hear the constant 
din of cheerful and enlightened indus- 
try, which is gathering wealth into the 
nation, and reaping happiness itself. For 
wives who are broken hearted and sink- 
ing into sickness and death, and for chil- 
dren who blush ‘at the sight of their fa- 
ther, we see the heavenly smiles of do- 
mestic felicity! O look! and while your 
hearts glow at the sight, forget not that 
all depends upon the exertion of your 

Voi. I. 











producing great effects and receiving 
their reward in the approbation of Infi- 
nite Goodness. | 


THE OBSERVER.—No. II. 
On Intemperance. 


I should resume the discussion of this 
subject, which I merely touched upon in 
my introductory essay, with great delight 
and enthusiasm, could [ suggest what I 
there expressed a sincere wish might be 
devised, an efficient and a practicable re- 
medy for the evil. But it is a vice so 
widely spread and so deeply rooted, and 
the means hitherto used to counteract it 
have been so lamentably inefficacious, 
that our fortitude, our moral courage, 
our very wishes, are almost prostrated, 
when we reflect upon our seeming pow- 
erlessness in the employment of any 
means likely to arrest its disastrous ef- 
fects. 

Why then, it may be asked, should the 
writer, after having made so discouraging 
and humiliating a confession, incur the 
reproach of presumption-in assuming to 
himself a task which he is not qualified 
to execute to his own satisfaction, and 
when in the outset he has called upon his 
readers to doubt of any advantage they 
can derive from perusing his observa- 
tions? Why murmur and lament over 
evils, if no means can be offered whereby 
they can be lessened? 

It may be said with reason, we do not 
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want to be told of the prevalence of 
drunkenness and debauchery, as our eyes 
are every day open to see what is before 


_ them. Batit may be useful “ to stir up 


the pure mind by way of remembrance,” 

te put one another in mind of what is 
already known—active exertions may 
be thus brought forth, by rousing the be- 
nevolent feelings of those who see, but 
do not enough feel, the evils which sur- 
round them. 

Mankind have witnessed the baneful 
effects of intemperance on society in 
most parts of the world for ages. The 
destruction of lives, the decay of morals, 
the waste of property, the distress of de- 
pendent families, and the perpetual dis- 
turbance of the peace of the community, 
which have always accompanied it, have 
not been observed without the repeated 
expression of the great concern and 
alarm, which all considerate minds must 
feel when the enormity of such a rvin- 
ous and extensive vice is duly reflected 
upon. 

The divine, tne philanthropist, and the 
statesman, have expostulated with so- 
ciety upon this wicked and destructive 
sensuality in vain—Legislative bodies 
have interposed—Laws have been enact- 
ed again and again to suppress it—And 
with what effect? Has it not always 
been, and does it not remain to be, the 
greatest scourge of human society? 

Is there now any one vice or calamity 
prevailing equally ruinous and destruc- 
tive of the lives and morals of mankind? 
We have raised our voices against slave- 
ry, we have deprecated the unjust and 
inhuman practice of holding our fellow- 
beings in abject and degrading bondage ; 
and we have laudably persevered till our 
voices have been cok ; the call of rea- 
son, of justice, and of humanity, has been 
at last listened, to and obeyed; the Afri- 
can may soon hope to breathe at liberty 
the air on his native soil, and die in the 
arms of his kindred :—but what is to be 
done to rescue the great mass of our own 
population under the dominion and 
slavery of intemperance? Do they not 
call for something at our hands? Are 
there not now throughout Christendom, 
more human beings the abject, degraded, 
beastly slaves of the inebriating draught, 


_ than there would be slaves to the unmer- 


ciful planter, if all the inhabitants of 
Africa were in bondage ? 














The voice of humanity has been raised 
against the calamities of war; we mourn 
over the destruction of the lives and 
morals of men, occasioned by this mighty 
scourge; but does not drunkenness de- 
stroy more lives than all the implements 
of battle? are not its demoralizing ef- 
fects greater; and does it not more cer- 
tainly and extensively lay waste the 
order, the peace. and harmony of so- 
ciety. “I do not think it extravagant, 
(says the philanthropic Dr. Rush,) to re- 
peat what has often been said, that spi- 
rituous liquors destroy more lives than 
the sword. War has its intervals of de- 
struction; but spirits operate at all 
times and seasons upon human life.”* 

Our government, religious societies, 
and individuals have directed their hu- 
mane efforts towards civilizing the sa- 
vage inhabitants of the American wilder- 
ness. “Verily, they shall receive their 
reward” But where we have civilized 
hundreds of these wild wanderers in the 
forests, have we not destroyed thou- 
sands by tlre introduction amongst them 
of that poisonous and intoxicating beve- 
rage which is tre product of the dis. 
tilleries of civilized man, and from which 
the government that holds out to them 
the arm of friendship, largely augments 
its revenues. 

We have established Bible societies ; 
no doubt, from the most praiseworthy 
motives ; and in hopes of reforming the 
unhappy dupes of intemperance. We 
have placed this holy volume in their 
hands. But what avails the Bible to 
the habitual inebriate? he is the slave of 
the bottle, and all is sacniiiced to replen- 
ish his delightful draught. Other means 
failing to obtain this, his neglected Bible 
is soon transferred from his exhausted 
closet to the shelf of the pawn-broker. 
This is no conjecture; in England, par-. 
ticularly, the fact-is notorious. ‘The 
writer of this has often seen the shops 
of these peddling harpies, who live by 
adding to the distresses of poverty, 
abounding in Bibles which had been gra- 
tuitously distributed amongst a wretch- 
ed and debauched populace. 

Evils or disasters which are novel and 





* See Dr. Rush’s * Enquirics into the ef- 
fects of spirituous liquors upon the human 
body, and their influence upon the happiness 





! of society.” 
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infrequent, excite loud alarm, whilst 
those of usual and daily occurrence pass 
unnoticed before our eyes. We are so 
familiarized to the spectacle of drunken- 
ness, that we are not aware of the extent 
and magnitude of its ruinous effects on 
society. A few deaths in the heat of 
summer occurring from  incautiously 
swallowing too much cold water, rouses. 
all the sympathies of our nature. Our 
pumps are instantly pasted with hand- 
bills, warning the heated and thirsty tra- 
veller of the direful consequence of a 
too hasty indulgence in quenching his 
thirst, whilst tens of thousands are at 
the same moment destroying their lives 
with a poison drawn from fountains, 
where no papers of precaution are 
pasted, and no threatening alarm is 
heard from the observers to deter the 
certain victims from their fatal indul- 
gence. “ If” (says Dr. Darwin) “a per- 
son accidentally becomes intoxicated by 
eating a few mushrooms of a peculiar 
kind, a general alarm is excited, and he 
is said to be poisoned, and emetics are 
exhibited; but so familiarized are we to 
the intoxication of vinous spirit, that it 
occasions laughter, rather than alarm.”— 
“ The distilleries” (says the same physi- 
cian) “are manufactories of disease— 
they take the bread from the people, and 
convert it into poison, and thus under 
the names of rum, brandy, gin, whiskey, 
wine, cider, beer, porter, &c. alcohol is 
become the bane of the Christian world, 
as opium of the Mahometan.” 


Evoe! parce, Liber! 


Parce, gravi metuende thirso! 
Hor. 


Can it be possible that we can conti- 
nue to look every day with indifference 
upon the tremendous extent of misery 


and mischief caused by intemperance? | 


Poverty, villany, murder, desolation, 
every where accompany it over the face 
of our country, and its pecuniary and 
moral effects threatening to undermine 
the very structure of human society! 

Is it possible that those who are cloth- 
ed with authority, and appointed a terror 
to evil doers, Can remain unconcerned 
spectators of the dreadful and enlargin 
scenes of wickedness and distress which 
alcohol produces? Is it not the duty, is 
it not the interest of those invested with 
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the welfare and safety of the community? 
A single murder calls down the sure ven- 
eance of the law upon the perpetrator. 
e is punished with death! And what 
is a single murder compared with the 
many thousands that are annually sent 
out of the world, by this slow, but sure 
poison? Are there no children; no inno- 
cent babes, its pitiable victims? Can 
the wisdom ‘of our statesmen and of our 
rulers be directed to a more momentous 
subject, than the employment. of more 
vigorous means to counteract this predo- 
minant vice, so detrimental to society? 
Should not some mark of public infamy 
be inflicted upon every rational being, 
convicted of the vice of drunkennessf 
or rather should not the arm of law be 
exercised to lay waste every distillery 
on the face of our country, and prohibit 
for ever the importation of the deadly 
poison in any form, in preference to sub- 
mitting to the evils it inflicts? K. 


ews. 


The bill for incorporating a company 
for. erecting a bridge from Windmill 
island to the eastern shore of the Dela- 
ware, was, on Wednesday last, post- 
poned by the Senate until the next ses- 
sion of the legislature—Y eas 15, Nays 8. 











We learn, says the Charleston South- 
ern Patriot, that previous to the sailing 
of the schooner Calypso, captain Hal- 
liard, who arrived here on the 18th inst. 
in six days from Havana, that accounts 
were received there from Vera Cruz, 
stating that the Patriots had Lima com- 
pletely in their possession. 


[From the Kentucky Reporter] 


' A letter dated at Franklin, Howard 
county, Missouri, to the editor, states, 
that the land sales which took place last 
month produced about seven millions to 





the government—the average price per 
‘acre, five dollars. The population of 
this county according to a late census, 
amounts to 8000souls, The crowd of emi- 
,grants and purchasers at the sales, was 
wholly unexpected and unexampled. 
Keel boats already descend the Mis- 
souri with produce, from Franklin to 





power and influence, to watch and guard 





New Orleans. 
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998 STEAM SHIPS—CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 


AGE OF EXPERIMENT. 
New York, March 27. 
By an advertisement in this day’s pa- 
per, it will be seen that the new and ele- 
ant steam-ship Savannah is to leave our 
arbour to-morrow. Who would have 
had the courage, twenty years ago, to 
hazard a prediction, that, in the year 
1819, a ship of 300 tons burthen would 
be built in the port of New York, to na- 
vigate the Atlantic propelled by steam!— 
Such, however, is the fact. Withadmi- 
ring hundreds have we repeatedly view- 
ed this prodigy. Her cabin is finished in 
an elegant style, and is fitted up in the 
most tasty manner. There are thirty- 
two births, all of which are state rooms. 
The cabin for ladies is entirely distinct 
from that intended for gentlemen, and is 
admirably calculated to afford that per- 
fect retirement which is so rarely found 
on board passenger ships. 
For beauty of model, the Savannah has 
seldom been exceeded. She is command- 


ed by captain Moses Rogers, an expe- 


rienced engineer, and belongs to a com- 
pany of enterprising gentlemen in Savan- 
nah, who have spared no expense in ren- 
dering her an object werthy of public 
admiration and public patronage. She 
is so constructed as to be navigable in 
the usual way, with the sails, whenever 
the weather shall be such as to render 
the use of her wheels in the least degree 
dangerous. 

This vessel is intended as a “Savan- 
nah and Liverpool Packet,” and we sin- 
cerely hope the liberal minded _ proprie- 
tors may be abundantly rewarded for 
their efforts to facilitate the comunica- 
tion between Great Britain and America. 


} 


 RREIS 
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Declaration of the London Jury. 


Presented to the Court at the Sessions House, 
Old Bailey, Jan. 1819. 

The foreman of the jury (Mr. Jacob) : 
“My Lords, before leaving this box, I 
have a paper in my hand which the jury 
wish to be read, and afterwards handed 
up to _ Lordships. I can assure your 
Lordships that there is nothing offensive 
whatever in what it states.” The fore- 
man then read as follows: 

“We, the London Jury, being on the 
eve of terminating our most painful du- 
ties, most respectfully wish to represent 








to your Lordships, that the verdicts 
which we have given on the evidence 
which has been submitted to us, will, 
when reported to his Majesty’s Council, 
be considered as only the decision of fal- 
lible men. ‘That we are convinced that 
all sanguinary punishments have not 
only a tendency to destroy those princi- 
ples of humanity which it is our duty to 
cultivate, but that by their frequent oc- 
currence they render the heart callous. 
“QOne instance of which has been 
brought before us, of a youth having 
picked a gentleman’s pocket while the 
dreadful sentence of the law was recent- 
ly carrying into effect on four unfortu- 
nate persons. We disdain all visionary 
ideas and principles. ‘ We live to im- 
prove, or we live in vain.’ With these 
feelings and sentiments, we most earnest- 
ly request, that when those cases are re- 
ported, that you will urge this divine in- 


junction, ‘I will have mercy and not sa- 


crifice,’ 

“ (Signed) Philip Jacob, foreman, Ebe- 
nezer Taylor, Thomas Clarke, Jo- 
seph Mather, T. D. Dunn, John 
Dimes, Thomas Lewis Styles, W. 
A. Atkinson, J. H. Sands, William 
Huges, ‘Vi"iam Blackman, John 


Ellis.” 








SDtatistics. 


[From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser.| 





ANNUAL REPORT OF DEATHS 


In the City and County of New York, during 
the year 1818. 


Containing the Sexes, Ages, and Diseases of 
the deceased Persons. 
































Deaths S& . 
in each S S = — 
Month| S| 2 1 [lUnderlyear 783 
— From lto 2 $28 
Jan. 125] 105; 230 2to 5 198 
Feb. 139] 82] 9291 5 to 10 101 
March] 160} 94! 254 10to 20. 134 
April | 141] 109] 250 20 to 30 383 
May | 120] 101! 291 30 to 40 425 
Jtine 135} 92] 227 40to 50 359 
Juiy 169} 156} 325 50 to 60 239 
Aug. 211) 175] 386 60to 70 140 
Sept. | 194] 169! 363 70to 80 110 
Oct. .| 176} 121] 297 80 to 90 51 
Nov. 127} 105| 232 90 to100 12 
Dec. 144} 115; 259 100 tol10 2 
Totals |1841]1424)3265 Total 3265 
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The abovementioned deaths were caused by 
the following diseases and casualties, viz. 


Abscess 18 
Apoplexy 46 
Asthma 6 
Burned of’scalded 16 
Carbuncle 1 
Cancer 11 
Caries 1 
Casualty 41 
Catarrh 3 
Child-bed 8 
Cholorosis 1 
Cholera morbus 64 
Cholic 4 
Consumption 591] 
Coenvulsions 201 
Contusion 3 
Cramp in the 9 
stomach 
Diarrhea 46 
Drinking cold water 16 
Dropsy 88 
in the chest 47 
in the head 106 
Drowned 52 
Dysentery 141 
Dyspepsia 8 
Epilepsy 4 
Erysipelas 3 
Fever 47 
Bilious Q 
Hectic 8 
Inflammatory 10 
Intermittent 7 
Puerperal 3 
Putrid 1 
Remittent 7 
Typhus 263 
Flux, infantile 68 
Fracture 1 
Gout 4 
Gravel 6 
Hemorrhage 9 
Hemoptysis & 
Herpes 1 
Hives or Croup 74 
Hysteria 1 
Jaundice 10 
Infanticide 5 
Inflammation of e 
the Bladder = 
Brain 19 


Carried over 2089 


Brought over 2089 


Inflammation of 55 
the Bowels 
Chest 89 
Liver 29 
Stomach 6 
Insanity 1 
Intemperance 38 
Killed 2 
Locked Jaw 5 
Lumber Abscess - 1 
Manslaughter 1 
Marasmus 14 
Measles 18 
Menorrhagia > 
Mortification 12 
Nervous Disease 3 
Old Age 92 
Palsy 46 
Peripneumony 5) 
Pleurisy 2 


Pneumonia Ty- 20 
phodes 
Quinsy 4 
Rheumatism 8 
Rickets 1 
Rupture i 
Schirrous of the 1 
Liver 
Scrofula, or 13 
King’s Evil . 
Small Pox 19 
Sore throat 5 
Spasms 8 
Spina bifida 1 
Sprue 23 
Still born 159 
Stone 1 
Strangury 4 
Sudden Death 21 
Suicide 24 
4 a0 14 
Tabes Mesente- 
rica 111 
Teething 39 
Tumor 1 
Ulcers : 7 
Unknown 43 
Whooping Cough 123 
Worms 98 


Total $265 








Of these there were, 


Men, - 
Boys, 

Total Males, 
Women, 
Girls, ~ 

Total Females, 


Total, 


984 
© 857 
1841 





736 
“ 688 
- - —— 1424 





$265 


Being an increase of 738 deaths above the 
number of the preceding year. 


The Inspector remarks—* In consequence 
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of the excessive heats that prevailed during 
the summer months of the past year, a great- 
er number of deaths took place during those 
months than was usual in former years; this 
circumstance, combined with the increase of 
our population, to which may be added the 
constant influx of emigrants, many of whom 
being of the poorer class, and unaccustomed 
to our climate, may account for the number of 
children that died of distempers peculiar to 
our summer months, in an atmosphere un- 
usually rarified.” 


IMiscetlanp. : 


Extract from the Speech of Mr. Taylor, of 
New York, on the amendment providing 
for tht exclusion of Slavery from the State 
of Missouri. | 











Mr. Chairman, one of the gentlemen from 
Kentucky (Mr. Clay) has pressed into his ser- 
vice the cause of humanity. He has patheti- 
cally urged us to withdraw our amendment, 
and suffer this unfortunate population to be 
dispersed over the country. He says the 
will be better fed, clothed, and sheltered, 
and their whole condition will be greatly im- 
proved. Sir, true humanity disowns his in- 
vocation. The humanity to which he appeals 
is base coin; it is counterfeit, it is that hu- 
manity which seeks to palliate partial disease 
by the application of nostrums, which scatter 
its seeds through the whole system—which 
saves a finger to-day, but amputates the arm 
to-morrow. Sir, my heart responds to the call 
of humanity; I will zealously unite in any 
practicable means of bettering the condition 
of this oppressed people. I am ready: to ap- 
propriate a territory to their use, and to aid 
them in settling it—but I am not willing, I 
never will consent to declare the whole 
country west of the Mississippi a market overt 
for human flesh. In vain will you enact se- 
vere laws against the importation of slaves, if 
you create for them an additional demand, by 
opening the western world to their employ- 
ment. While anegro man is bought in Africa 
fora few gewgaws or a bottle of whiskey, and 
sold at New Orleans for twelve or fifteen 
hundred dollars, avarice will stimulate to the 
violation of your laws. Notwithstanding the 
penalties and confiscations denounced in your 
statutes, and actually enforced on all detect- 
ed offenders, the slave trade continues—a 
vigilant execution of the laws may diminish 
it, but, while you increase the demand and 


‘offer so great temptation to the cupidity of” 


unprincipled men, they will encounter every 
peril in the prosecution of this unhallowed 
traffic. The gentleman from Kentucky has 
intimated his willingness, in addition to the 
existing penalties upon transgression, to dis- 
courage this inhuman commerce by declarin 

the imported slave to be free. ‘This provi- 
sion if established, would in theory provide 
some remedy for the evil, but in practice it 
would be found altogether inoperative. A 
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slave is smuggled into the country, and by 
law becomes free ; but the fact of importation 
must be established by witnesses in a court 
of justice. In non-slave-holding stries, all 
men are presumed free, until the contrary 
be preved; but, where slavery is established, 
all black men are presumed slaves until they 
are proved free. This presumption alone 
would generally present to the slave an insu- 
perable obstacle to the successful prosecution 
of his claim—he moreover would be poor, 
unfriended, ignorant of our language, and 
under the watched eye of those whose inter- 
est it would be to allow no communication of 
his wrongs where redress could be obtained. 
The right of freedom might exist, but he 


would find it impracticable to enforce it, and 


he probably would have occasion to feel that 
every effort to break his chains only increase 
their weight and render his condition the 
more intolerable. 

To the objection that this amendment will, 
if adopted, diminish the value of a species of 
property in one portion of the union, and 
thereby operate unequally, I reply, that if, 
by depriving slave holders of the Missouri 
market, the business of raising slaves should 
become less profitable, it would be an ef- 
fect incidentally produced, but is not the ob- 
ject of the measure. The law prohibiting the 
importation of foreign slaves was not passed 
for the purpose of enhancing the value of 
thuse then in the country, but;that effect has 
been incidentally produced in a very great 
degree. So row the exclusion of slavery 
from Missouri may operate, in some measure, 
to retard a further advance of prices; but, 
surely, when gentlemen consider the present 

demand for their labour, and the vast extent 
of country in Louisiana, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama, requiring a supply, they ought not to 
oppose their exclusion from the territory in 
question. It is further objected, that the 
amendment is calculated to disfranchise our 
brethren of the south, by discouraging their 
emigration to the country west of the Missis- 
sippi. If it were proposed to discriminate 
between citizens of the different sections of 
our union, and allow a Pennsylvanian to hold 
slaves there while the power was denied to a 
Virginian, the objection might very properly 
be made; but, when we place all on an equal 
footing, denying to all what we deny to one, 
I am unable to discover the injustice or in- 
equality of which honourable gentlemen have 
thought proper to complain. The description 
of emigrants may be effected, in some mea- 
sure, by the amendment in question. If sla- 
very shall be tolerated, the country will be 
settled by rich planters, with their slaves; if 
it shall be rejected, the emigrants will chiefly 
consist of the poorer and more laborious 
classes of society. If it be true that the pros- 
perity and happiness of a country ought to 
constitute the grand object of its legislators, 
I canot hesitate for a moment which species 
of population deserves most to be encouraged 
by the laws we may pass. Gentlemen, in 
their zeal to oppose the amendment, appear 











MR. TAYLOR’S REMARKS ON SLAVERY. 


to have considered but one side of the case. 
If the rejection of slavery will tend to discou- 
rage emigration from the south, will not its 
admission have the same effect in relation to 
the north and east? Whence came the peo- 
ple who, with a rapidity never before wit- 
nessed, have changed the wilderness between 
the Ohio and Mississippi into fruitful fields ; 
who have erected there, in a period almost 
too short for the credibility of future ages, 
three of the freest and most flourishing states 
in our union? They came from the eastern 
hive; from that source of population which, 
in the same time, has added more than one 
hundred thousand inhabitants to my native 
state, and furnished seamen for a large por- 
tion of the navigation of the world; seamen 
who have unfurled your banner in every port 
to which the enterprise of man has gained ad- 
mittance, and who, though poor themselves, 
have drawn rich treasures for the nation 
from the bosom of the deep. Do you believe 
that these people will settle in a country 
where they must take rank with negro slaves? 
Having neither the ability nor will to hold 
slaves themselves, they labour cheerfully 
while labour is honourable; make it disgrace- 
ful, they will despise it. You cannot degrade 
it more effectually, than by establishing a 
system whereby it shall be performed princi- 
pally by slaves. The business in which they 
are generally engaged, be it what it may, soon 
becomes debased in public estimation. It is 
considered low, and unfit for freemen. I can- 
not better illustrate this truth, than by refer- 
ring to a remark of the honourable gentle- 
man from Kentucky (Mr. Clay). I-have of- 
ten admired the liberality of his sentiments. 
He is governed by no vulgar prejudices; yet 
with what abhorrence did he speak of the 
performance, by our wives and daughters, of 
those domestic offices which he was pleased 
to call servile ! What comparison did he make 
between the ‘black slaves” of Kentucky and 
the “white slaves” of the north; and how in- 
stantly did he strike a balance in favour of 
the condition of the former! If such opinions 
and expressions, even in the ardour of de- 
bate, can fall from that honourable gentle- 
man, what ideas do you suppose are enter- 
tained of labouring men by the majority of 
slave holders? A gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Barbour) replies, they are treated with 
confidence and esteem, and their rights are 
respected. Sir, I did not imagine they were 
put out of the protection of law. Their per- 
sons and property are doubtless secure from 
violence, or, if injured, the courts of justice 
are opened for theirredress. But, in a coun- 
try like this, where the people are sovereign, 
and every citizen is entitled to equal rights, 
the mere exemption from flagrant wrong is no 
great privilege. In this country, no class of 
freemen should be excluded, either by law, 
or by the ostracism of public opinion, more 
powerful than law, from competing for offi- 
ces and political distinctions. Sir, a humane 
master will respect the rights of his slave, 
and, if worthy, will honour him with confi- 
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dence and esteem. And this same measure, 
| apprehend, is dealt out in slave holding 
states, to the labouring class of their white 
population. But whom of that class have 
they ever called to fill stations of any consi- 
derable responsibility? When have we seena 
representative on this floor, from that section 
of our union, who was not a slave holder? 
Who but slave holders are elected to their 
state legislatures? Who but they are appoint- 
ed to fill their executive and judicial offices? 
J appeal to gentlemen, whether the selection 
of a labouring man, however well educated, 
would not be considered an extraordinary 
event’ For this I do not reproach my breth- 
ren of the south. They doubtless choose 
those to represent them in whom they most 
confide ; and far be it from me to intimate 
that their confidence is ever misplaced. But 
my objection is to the introduction of a sys- 
tem which cannot but produce the effect of 
rendering labour disgraceful. 

An argument has been urged by a gentle- 
man from Virginia, (Mr. Barbour, ) against the 
proposed amendment, connected with our re- 
venues. He said, that by prohibiting the further 
introduction of slaves into the proposed state, 
we should reduce the price and diminish the 
sales of our public lands. In my opinion, the 
effect would be precisely the reverse. True 
it is, that lands for cultivation have sold high- 
er in Alabama than in Illinois, but this is ow- 
ing not to the rejection of slavery, in the one 
and its admission into the other, but to the 
different staples they are capable of produ- 
cing. The advanced price of cotton has cre- 
ated in market a demand for lands suited to 
its cultivation, and enhanced their value far 
beyond any former precedent. But to test 
the truth of the position, we must ascertain 
the relative value of land in adjoining states, 
the one allowing and the other rejecting sla- 
very, where the climate, soil, productions, and 
advantages of market are similar. Pennsylva- 
nia and Maryland furnish fair specimens of 
comparison in all these respects. But here 
the result is in direct opposition to the con- 
jecture of the gentleman from Virginia. Land 
on the Pennsylvania side of the line,, where 
the power of holding slaves does not exist, 
uniformly sells at a higher price than lands 
of equal quality on the Maryland side, where 
the power is in full exercise. It therefore is 
probable that the further introduction of sla- 
very into Missouri, far from increasing, would 
actually diminish the value of our public lands. 
But, should the fact be otherwise, I intreat 
gentlemen to consider whether it become the 
high character of an American Congress to 
barter the present happiness and future safe- 
ty of unborn millions, for a few pieces of 
pelf, for a few cents on an acre of land. For 


myself, I would no sooner contaminate the 


national treasury with such ill-gotten gold, 
than I would tarnish the fame of our national 
ships by directing their employment in the 
African slave trade. But, whatever may be 
the influence of the subject in controversy 
upon the original price of land, it must be 
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evident to all men of observation, that its ul- 
timate and permanent effects are very preju- 
dicial to agricultural improvement. Farms in 
Maryland, notwithstanding the mildness of its 
climate compared with New York, [ am in- 
formed, may be purchased-at five or six dol- 
lars an acre, while lands, 4y nature not more 
fertile nor more advantageously situated, in 
the last mentioned state, sell at a rate ten 
times higher. Had not slavery been intro- 
duced into Maryland, her numerous and ex- 
tensive old fields, which now appear to be 
worse than useless, would long since have 
supported a dense population of industrious 
freemen, and contributed largely to the 
strength and resources of the state. Who has 
travelled along the line which divides that 
state from Pennsylvania, and has not observ- 
ed that no monuments are necessary to mark 
the boundary ; that it is easily traced by fol- 
lowing the dividing lines between farms high- 
ly cultivated, and plantations lying open to 
the common and overrun with weeds; be- 
tween stone barns and stone bridges on one 
side, and stalk cribs and no bridges on the 
other; between a neat, blooming, animated, 
rosy-cheeked peasantry on the one side, and 
a squalid, slow-motioned black population on 
the other. Our vote this day will determine 
which of these descriptions will hereafter 
best suit the inhabitants of the new world be- 
yond the Mississippi. I intreat gentlemen to 

ause, and solemnly consider how deeply are 
involved the destinies of future generations in 
the decision now to be made. If I agreed in 
opinion with the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Cobb,) that this amendment does not 
present an insurmountable barrier against the 
further introduction of slavery : that Missouri, 
after becoming a state, may call a convention 
and change this feature of the constitution-— 
even then J should consider the amendment 
scarcely Jess important than if it were a fun- 
damental and unalterable compact. On this 
subject we have experience, and the result 
has justified the best hopes of our country. 
While under the government of Congress, 
slavery was excluded from the territories, 
now the states, north of the Ohio. Our power 
over their municipal regulations has since 
been withdrawn; they have taken the go- 
vernment into their own hands. But who has 
not seen the moral effect produced on the in- 
habitants by the ordinance of 1787? It is as 
permanent as the soil over which it was es- 
tablished. The exclusion of slavery from all 
these states is now more effectually insured 
by public sentiment than by their constitu- 
tional prohibitions. Require the government 
of Missouri to commence right, and the same 
moral effect will then be produced. No con- 
vention of the people will ever permit the fu- 
ture introduction of slaves. Let their politi- 
cal institutions be established in wisdom, and 
I shall confidently trust in the good sense of 
the people to direct them thereafter. _ But, 
be the event as it may, I at least shall have 
the satisfaction of refiecting, that, if the mis- 
fortune of slavery shall be entailed upon this 
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country, every thing in my power will have 
been done to prevent it. 





{FROM THE NEW YORK GAZETTE. | 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Letter to Dr. S. L. Mitchell on the Oil 
‘of Pumpkin Seeds, by C. S. Rafi- 
nesque. | 
New York, 20th Feb. 1819. 


While I was at Harmony on the banks 
of the Wabash, in the state of Indiana, 
last summer, I was told by the indus- 
trious German society of the Harmo- 
nists, that instead of throwing away or 
giving to the pigs the seeds of their 
pumpkins, as is usually done all over 
the country, they collected them and 
made an oil from them which they use 
for all the purposes of lamp oil and 
olive oil. Itis well known that all the 
different species and varieties of pump- 
kins (genus Cucurbita, of Linneeus,) af- 
ford an oil, which has vaiuable medical 
properties, possessing in the highest de- 
gree the refrigerent quality; but I had 
never, heard before of its being made on 
a large scale, and for economical uses. 

It will be sufficient to mention this 
fact to some of our enlightened farmers, 
to induce them to imitate the worth 
Harmonists, and I recommend highly 
the practice, as likely to become emi- 
nently beneficial. The pumpkin seeds 
afford their oil with the greatest facility 
and abundance. One gallon of seeds 
will give about half a gallon of oil. They 
may be pressed like rape seed and flax 
seed. Their oi! is clear, limpid, pale, 
scentless, and when used for salad in- 
_ stead of sweet oil, has merely a faint in- 
sipid taste; it burns well, and without 
smoke. These advantages entitle it to 
our attention, as an nen produc- 
tion of first necessity. Pumpkins grow 
all over the United States, from Maine 
to Louisiana, and with such luxuriance 
as to produce sometimes as much 50,000 
pounds weight of fruits, and about 2,000 
pounds weight of seeds, in one acre of 
Indian corn, without meres the crop 
of corn. Those 2,000 pounds of seed 
might produce about 200 gallons of oil, 
worth about 200 dollars. I calculate 
that about two millions of gallons of such 
oil could be made annually in the United 


PUMPKIN SEEDS—FOREIGN PLANTS. 


















































States from the seeds that are wasted or 
given to cattle and pigs. This is worth 
saving; and in addition to the bread, 
pies, soups, dishes, feed, &c. afforded by 
pumpkins, we shall have a good and 
wholesome home-made vegetable oil for 
lamps and food. 





[From the National Intelligencer, March 30. } 
TO THE EDITORS. 


' The pleasure the perusal of the en- 
closed Circular of the Secretary of the 
Treasury has given me, prompts me to 
invite its insertion in your paper. I refer 
to the closing paragraphs relative to the 
introduction of useful plants and inven- 
tions from abroad. A government is ne- 
ver better engaged than in multiplying 
and diffusing these true and ails 
blessings of commerce and civilization. 
Too little attention has been hitherto 
paid by the general government to these 
objects. Its capacity of doing good in 
this respect is almost boundless, and at 
an expense that would not be individual- 
ly felt. Letus hope that the enlightened 
zeal, thus manifested by a distinguished 
officer of the government, may awaken 
corresponding feelings in the public, and 
lead, by their emphatic expression, to 
legislative measures worthy of a com- 
munity, in which the great and indeed 
only pride of the government should be 
the promotion of the public welfare. 
While we are so honourably engaged in 
measures of defence against foreign ag- 
gression, let us not forget that these 
measures are merely the shield of our 
internal prosperity, and that our only 
indemnity for the costs of the former will 
be the extension of the latter. A. B. 
| [We omit so much of the circular as does 
not relate to the above notice. ] 

“The introduction of useful plants, 
not before cultivated, or of such as are 
of superior quality to those which have 
been previously introduced, is an object 
of great importance to every civilized 
state; but more particularly to one re- 
cently organized, in which the progress 
of improvements of every kind has not 
to contend with ancient and deep-rooted 
prejudices. The introduction of such in- 
ventions, the results of the labour and 








science of other nations, is still more 
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important, especially to the United 
States, whose institutions secure to the 
importer no exclusive advantage from 
their introduction. Your attention is 
respectfully solicited to these important 
subjects. 

“ The Collectors of the different ports 
of the United States will cheerfully co- 
operate with you in this interesting and 
beneficent undertaking, and become the 
distributors of the collections of plants 
and seeds which may be consigned b 
you to their care. It will greatly facili- 
tate the distribution, if the articles shall 
be sent directly to those sections of the 
Union where the soil and climate are 
adapted to their culture. 

“ At present, no expense can be au- 
thorized, in relation to these objects. 
Should the result of these suggestions 
answer my expectations, it is possible 
that the attention of the national legis- 
lature may be attracted to the subject, 
and that some provision may be made, 
especially in relation to useful inven- 
tions. 


“ [have the honour to be, very respect- 
fully, sir, your most obedient servant, 


“WM. H. CRAWFORD.” 


[From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. } 


INDIAN CATECHISING. 


Scens—A Hut at the foot of the Stony 
Mountains. 


Oronoko, an Indian Patriarch. 
Susquagawna, his son, aged 18 years. 
Tallasee, daughter, aged 12 years. 
Wakanista, son, aged 10 years. — 


Oron.—My son, who made you? 

Wak.—I dont know, father, you never 
told me. 

O.—Are you made right? Have you 


got hands to do with, feet to walk with, | 


eyes to see with, ears to hear with, nose 
to smell with, teeth to eat with, tongue 
to talk with? 

W.—Yes, father. 

O.—Some good Spirit made you. The 
Great Spirit made you. He is greater 
than all men, stronger than all men, 
wiser than any man, kinder than any 
man. He made the sun and the moon— 


the earth and the grass—the rivers and | 


| 
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the fishes—the birds and the beasts—and 
men. He made all things, for all things 
are made wisely, and good. We must 
try to please him. 

W.—Father, did he make the white 
men? 

O.—He made the white men, and the 
black men, and the red men. He made 
allmen. He made them to live together 
in love, and to love him, and behold his 
wonderful works.* . 

Tallasee—Father, how shall we know 
how to please the Great Spirit—did you 
ever see him? 

O.—I have heard him, my child—he 
speaks in my inward ear. 


W.—What does he tell you, father? . 


O.—He tells me my heart is bad, it 
must be made clean. 

Tal.—Father, I thought your heart was 
good—what made it bad ? 

O.—Bad thoughts,my child. We must 
be humble and lowly—we must love the 
Good Spirit, and all that he has made— 
we must be kind to all men, for they are 
his people. 

Wak.—Father, must we love the white 
men? 

O.—Yes, my son, the white men. 

Tal.—Those that burned our huts, and 
the corn and meat that the Good Spirit 
gave us to live on; and turned mother 
and you, and grandfather, and all of us 
out in the snow, and drove us and all 
our friends from the hunting ground that 
the Good Spirit gave to our fathers >— 
Must we love them? 

O.—Yes, my child, we must forgive 
them; and if they are cold and hungry, 
we must take them in and feed them. 
The Good Spirit says so. 

W.—Father, I can’t forgive them. 
When I get old enough to carry a big 
bow, and a war-club, I want to help our 
people to kill them. 

O.—That is because your heart is bad, 
like the hearts of those bad white men. 

Tal.—Father, does the Great Spirit 
speak to the white men as he does to 
you? 

O.—The Great Spirit talks to all men, 
to make them do right. But the white 
men will not be quiet long enough to 
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* Query—Would it not be well for Chris- 
tians, while they teach their children, the 
mysteries of Christianity, to give them a prac. 
tical illustration of its spirit and precepts. 
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hear. They have too many things to 
mind. Too many thoughts of their own. 

W.—Father, I am afraid you were not 
still, when you thought the Good Spirit 
told you to love the white men. 

O.—Yes, my son, I was still. When 
first I thought I heard it, I was not still, 
for I did not want to hear that word— 
my heart was like yours, I wanted to 
kill the white men. But the Spirit said 
“no, you must forgive them. ‘They are 
my white men. I want them tolive, that 
they may learn to do better.” 

Tal.—Father, you told us the white 
men had a great book to tell them about 
the Good Spirit; and to teach them-how 
to please him. Where did they get that 
book P 

O.—They say that the Great Spirit 
spoke to their fathers, and. told them 
what to write. 

W.—Why did not the Good Spirit 
give a book to the Indians? 

0.—My son, the Good Spirit speaks 
to the Indians himself. But the white 
men, not being quiet enough to hear 
with their inward: ears, he gave them a 
book out of compassion to the weak- 
ness of their understandings. When 
they learn to be still, they wont want the 
book. 

W.—Father, how long have they had 
that good book ? 

O.—As many moons, my son, as there 
are grains on a hundred ears of corn. 

W.—Then father, I am afraid they'll 
never be still. 

T.—Father, does the white men’s book 
speak the same words that the Great 
Spirit speaks to you F “ 

O—If it is a true book, it must;—for 
the Great Spirit is one. He does not 
speak with two tongues. 

T.—Then why don’t the white men 
learn better ?—They kill their red breth- 
ren; and they take their land. They 
steal their black brethren from their 
country, and make slaves of them. And 
you say they often kill one another. 


O.—Alas! my children—I am afraid’ 


the white people do not understand their 
book—or that some bad men have writ- 
ten something in it that the Good Spirit 
did not tell them to write. There are 
many bad things among our white breth- 
ren. They have wise men, whom they 


pay to make their laws and rules plain: 


—and they have other wise men who 
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are paid to make the words of the great 
book plain. But though they have studi- 
ed it all their lives, and wrote books to 
explain it, bigger than the great book 
itself, they cannot agree about the mean- 
ing. They have made both the words of 
their head men, and the words of the 
Great Spirit, harder to be understood 
than they were before. But that is their 
trade, for if these were made plain, the 
wise men would soon have nothing to do. 

.Susq.—Father, I have listened to your 
talk. Now, I want to tell you what [ 
have been thinking. I have thought that 
the Indians ought to send some good 
men among the white people, to ‘tell 
them what the Good Spirit says to the 
Indians, and to see if it agrees with 
what is written in their book. 

O.—I fear, my son, they are too proud 
to listen to the poor Indians. The white 
nation has grown big and strong. Its top 
reaches the sky; and its roots are spread 
over all the land. The Indians are but a 
little bush that’ can hardly live in the 
shade of this big tree. But there are 
some good men among the white people, 
who want all to live like brethren. They 
want their brethren to let the black peo- 
ple go free; and pay them for their 
work. And not to kill any more of their 
red brethren, nor take their land. Per- 
haps they will listen to these good men. 
And then it would be a good day. The 
sky will be clear again., The grass will 
be green, and the rivers will run sweet 
and clear. 

Susq.—Alas! my father, if they do not 
hear soon, I am afraid there will be no 
Indians left, to see that good day. 


A FRIEND TO WHITE MEN. 


[FROM THE BALTIMORE FEDERAL REPUBLICAN. | 


We know not what to think of this article. 
It was handed us, we suppose, for publica- 
tion—but we almost tremble to publish it. 
There seems to be something of reulity— 
something of mystery about it, which we al- 
most shrink from—we submit, however, out 
of respect to the source through which we 
received it. 


She had covered her face with her 
hands—* Oh, no no!—It cannot be, said 
I” I had involuntarily dropped upon 
my knees. “It is too true,” she continued, 
after a long pause—in a tone of suffoca- 











ting emotion, “it is true—Il am——” 
Guilty! she would have said, but the 
word died away upon her lip—and for 
my soul, though I knew what she would 
have said, I could not have added that 
one word. Her lips moved—an unna- 
tural light was in her eyes—there was a 
fierceness there. They were dark—very 
dark, and terrible. Her voice—once so 
joyous, was a melancholy, thrill- 
ing—I can feel it thrill through me at 
this moment. She was almost delirious 
—was deserted, humbled to the dust, 
haunted to madness with the memory of 
her other hours—her companions—her 
parents—her misery: Oh God! but she 
could not speak that one word. And I 
had known her in her childhood—in the 
very budding of her heart—in her inno- 
cence—in the very sunshine of her spirit, 
when she was purity itself. But she has 
fallen—merciful Heaven! that creature 
—all keenness, elevation, and fiery in- 
telligence; she—even she—has rioted in 
the embrace of pollution—vulgar, dam- 
nable pollution! And yet she could not 
articulate that one word, she could be 
cuilty, but could net own it. She was wo- 
man—woman in all her seductive frailty ; 
sinning on, in secrecy and silence-—pe- 
rishing, consuming in the fires of self-re- 
proach—and yet too weak to whisper her 
imperfections to Heaven. 

Could she—that, all that woman could 
be-all fervour, and purity, and grace— 
could she so humble Lereslf ? Yes, yes— 
she could. And I—do you not wonder? 
--I who had watched about her in her 
days of innocence, almost as a guardian 
spirit—I, who would have poured out my 
life at her feet, could it have restored her 
to her domination—I, who had seen her, 
year after year, spotless as the unsullied 
lily of the waters—breathing enchant- 
ment about her—overflowing with affec- 
tion and tenderness—full of transporting 
visions—alive to all the aspirations for 
virtuous felicity—I, who had known her 
thus—and met her thus, where—O Hea- 
ven, forgive me! if I tremble in my duty 
—where—no, no, I dare not speak it. 
But enough: I dared to tell her—in my 
desperation—and I held my breath while 





I did tell it; the enchantment of her, 


dark eye was upon me—I dared to tell 
her, she had stained the brightest shrine 
that Heaven had consecrated upon 
earth. She understood me. That girl! 


—— 
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—lost as she was—abandoned as she was 
—had that fierce and rebellious spirit 
that kindles—blazes—lightens at re- 
buke. Guilt was upon her, and she was 
terribly majestic. She was arrayed— 
suddenly arrayed—in what the virtuous 
can never believe to exist—the majesty 
of guilt! I shook in her presence. Yes 
—yes! a young and abandoned girl, who 
would have fled to death for a refuge 
against suspicion but a few weeks before 
—one whose loveliness was blotted for 
ever with the unhallowed touch of pollu- 
tion; inward corruption—corruption of 
the heart and soul—she made me—a 
minister of the living God—to tremble 
in her presence! There was an awful 
collectedness on her brow—The dark 
flashing of her eye was horrible but ex- 
ceedingly bright—and lovely. 

She was mad! mad with the conscious- 
ness of her own humiliation. And it was 
not for me+-once her companion, once 
the dearest friend she had on earth— 
though I was-kneeling at her feet, and 
would have perished to redeem her—it 
was not tor me—of all that had flown to 
reclaim her—to tell her of that humilia- 
tion. God of Heaven! forgive me!— 
bless her! reclaim her! But no, no; it is 
too late, too late. The poor creature— 
but let me unburthen my heart. I would 
have touched her tenderly, would have 
forgiven her apostacy, and as she was— 
O yes, yes—maddening as is the reflec- 
tion—could her mind have been cleansed, 
I—even I—would have taken her to m 
bosom. But no, no: she was still woman 
—woman in her chiefest attributes; a 
sun that has gathered the mists about it 
—still burning on unquenchable—un- 
quenched for ever! . I touched 
her, not as I should have touched her— 
my hand fell too heavily—I broke her 
heart. That night she was no more. 

Tell me, ye that knew her—ye that 
have known her father! her mother!—ye 
that have eaten of their bread, and drank 
of their cup—ye that have felt the 
warmth of hospitality like the breath of 
Heaven, as ye approached their retire- 
ment—O tell me, where is her destroy- 
er? To the ends of the earth will I fol- 
low him. I will bring him to her grave. 
He shall weep—weep upon the turf; itis 
et fresh—and then—I have nothing 
more to pray for here—and then—we 
will die together. 
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She was an angel—even in her fall || after ane has sawn off his horns.” Bur. 


she was an angel. She fell not as others 
fell; but the clouds came thick about her 
—her sun was hidden—the destroyer 
breathed upon her bosom and she fell— 
drooped, like the floweret that is scorched 
—withered by the lightning of Heaven. 
O tell me!—tell me—ye that know— 
where is her destroyer ? 


[From a Provincial Magazine. ] 


POPULAR TALES. 


it is a fact which can be well proved, 
that the Brownie of Bodsbeck was writ- 
ten long ere the world saw or dreamed 
such a thing as the Tales of My Land- 
lord. I chanced to hear this mentioned 
by a personal friend of Mr. Hogg’s, and 
after making inquiry of those to whom he 
told me the circumstances were known, 
have found it fully corroborated. Among 
other things there is one perfectly con- 
clusive. I saw a letter from Mr. Black- 
wood, the bookseller, refusing to publish 
Mr. Hogg’s tales as they then were, not 
on account of the Brownie of Bodsbeck, 
which he highly commends, but on ac- 
count of another larger one that was to 
precede it, which in his letter he denomi- 
nates, The Bridal, and of which he ear- 
nestly requests a thorough alteration. 
This letter is dated the year — to 
the publication of the Tales of My Land- 
lord. It was thus that the tales remain- 
ed in Mr. Hogg’s hand till superseded by 
the energetic one of Old Mortality, and 
by that means the unfortunate author 
was not only deprived of the credit of 
choosing that momentous period for his 
tale, and the strongly marked characters 
that figured in it, with the additional ap- 
plause and profit that would naturally 
have accrued to him in consequence, but 
has thereby been subjected to the stigma 
of an imitator—Another evil attending it 
was, that he had to go over his whole tale 
again and rewrite it in order to take out 
Burley, who was his principal character, 
as it first stood. Some friends advised 
him to let the hero remain as he was; 
his answer was characteristic; “Od man, 
I dinna kin—I think he’ll be as well out 
of the gate—he makes but a poor figure 
here like to what he does yonder—it is 
like showing a bull for second premium, 


— 








ley was of course dismissed, and Johy 
Brown, of Caldwell, adopted in his 
room. : | 

Shortly after this, the Tales of My 
Landlord, for which Blackwood had con- 
tracted without knowing in the least who 
the author was, passed through his hands 
in the course of publication, and he hay- 
ing read Hogg’s manuscripts before, was 
so thoreughly convinced that the tales 
were his, that he sent him letter after let- 
ter, telling him how much he was pleased 
with them, and at length sent two ex- 
presses on one day to come and alter a 
part of them. When Hogg arrived at the 
shop, which was then on the South Bridge, 
Blackwood had his inseparable compa- 
nion and the object of his idolatry, John 
Wilson, ready in order to bring him 
to his measures. Wilson describes the 
scene that followed as the most ludicrous 
he had ever in all his life witnessed. 
One part of the tale was read over and 
highly praised—another part, and extoll- 
ed to the skies—The condemned part 
was next read—would not this be better 
so and so?—No—Hogg dissented, say- 
ing in a careless way, “It was better as 
it was—than they could make it;” for 
he was chagrined at seeing his own theme 
taken up, and suspected Wilson as the 
author. After much reasoning to no pur- 
pose, and a good deal of altercation, there 
stood the two bards, face to face, each 
accusing the other sharply and openly of 
being the author, the one in great wrath, 
because the other, after reading his MS. 
had availed himself of his characters and 
incidents. Blackwood stood on the other 
side of the stove, gaping with astonish- 
ment, looking at the one and the other 
alternately, and for the first time began 
to suspect that in fact he had the wrong 
sow by the ear. 

Wilson seeing the bookseller in aston- 
ishment, and the bard in a rage, after in- 
dulging in a fit of laughter, in order to 
settle matters, acknowledged that he was 
indeed the author of the tales, and more- 
over professed himself willing to cancel 
any character or incident, or any part of 
the tales that Mr. Hogg pleased to point 
out. From that time forth the latter was 
no more troubled with the revisal of the 
Tales of My Landlord. It is indeed 
believed by many in Edinburgh to this 
day, that he is author of the Black Dwarf, 
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LIME AS A MANURE—ANECDOTES. IBF 


but with regard to that I can say no- 
thing; the former part of it certainly 
bears a strong resemblance to his style 
—but in the latter part I think another 
more powerful hand may occasionally be 
discerned. 





[From the Doylestown Correspondent.] 
LIME AS A MANURE. 


Frienp Miner, 

Under an impression that the opera- 
tion of lime as a manure is very little 
understood—I beg leave to offer a few 
observations on that subject; hoping they 
may induce some chemist to investigate 
it. 

It has been ascertained by Arthur 
Young and others, that most vegetable 
substances are composed of carbon, al- 
kali and water, (the two first charcoal) 
and experiments have proven that alkali 
is the oniy substance that will in any 
considerable degree decompose and unite 
with charcoal. 

Hence it appears an important inqui- 
ry whether lime which is a strong alkali 
ought not to be applied solely as a top 
dressing; where from its very strong af- 
finity for carbon it may become satu- 
rated from the sce dm or putrid 
substances on the surface of the earth. 
And whether if mixed with the soil it 
will not attract therefrom, that which 
ought to be obtained from some other 
source. 

It has been fully ascertained that se- 
veral hundred bushels of lime per acre 
may be applied as a top dressing with- 
out injury. Anda much less quantit 
per acre mixed immediately with the soil 
will make it barren for several years. 


A FARMER. 


ANECDOTES. 


Translated from a French work, enti- 
tled “ Paris, Versailles et les Pro- 
vinces, au Dix-huitieme Siecle.” 


The count d’Anteroche, of whom Ma- 
dame de Genlis, in her charming “ Sou- 
venirs de Feélicie,” has related some 
agreeable anecdotes, had been in his 
youth the hero and the victim of that 
exaggeration of bravery and French po- 
liteness, which was still attached to the 
manners of the old court. 

Commanding a company of grenadiers 








it the regiment of French Guards, at 
the battle of Fontenoy, he was ordered 
to take possession with his troop of an 
saplaniode that appeared to be a very 
important post. He impetuously mount- 
ed a rideau covered with wood, and ar- 
rived on the plain at the moment when 
the English presented themselves on the 
other side in order of battle. The count 
d’Anteroche lifting his hat, immediately 
cried, “Fire first, gentlemen. We are 
Frenchmen, and perform the honours.” 
The English fired, and he received seven 
balls in his body. Happily none of his 
wounds were mortal, and (what was ex- 
traordinary) after his cure, his constitu- 
tion, which had been weak and sickly 
before, entirely changed, and he lived 
till near eighty without any sickness. 

Having received no other education 
than at camp and in court, he possessed 
the greatest simplicity and ignorance 
upon every subject that was not con- 
nected with French bravery or polite- 
ness. Having become captain of the 
Guards, he was the father, the friend, 
and the support of his soldiers, who 
were then very badly disciplined, and 
gave themselves up to excesses which 
the police could not restrain. One of 
them, belonging to his company, had 
taken it into his head, for the sake of 
making money, to commit every day the 
most horrible sacrilege. He assumed 
every morning the ecclesiastical dress, 
and went to say mass in different 
churches distant from each other. It 
was difficult to prevent the early disco- 
very of suchacrime. The false priest 
was arrested and put ina dungeon. The 
good count, hearing of the detention of 
his soldier, and of what he was accused, 
went immediately to see him in the pri- 
son, resolving to give him a severe repri- 
mand. But knowing of no crimes more 
heinous than military offences, he said 
to him, “ Wretched ‘man, did you not 
know that you were forbidden to quit 
your uniform?” “Captain,” said the man, 
“I have always had my uniform under 
the cassock.” “Ah! that is very differ- 
ent,” said the kind captain, who, pro- 
vided with so solid an argument, and 
considering the case very pardonable, 
went in haste to solicit the liberation of 
the soldier, and was quite astonished at 
the laughter that his reason for the fa- 
vour excited, 
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[From the Doylestown Correspondent.) + 
NEW KIND OF INN. 
Mr. Mixer, 

Every successful experiment for thie 
discouragement of intemperance in our 
villages, and neighbourhoods, deserves 
publicity in your paper, as wel] to reward 
by general approbation the respectable 
men who have introduced them, as to 
encourage others in their imitation; with 
these views, I notice with particular 
pleasure the establishment of a public 
house in Fatistncron, by a number of 
gentlemen of the village, and vicinity, 
on the only proper principle of conduct- 
ing a public house; viz. to give refresh- 
ment and repose to the weary traveller, 
and information to the people of the vil- 
lage; for the first object, clean and com- 
fortable, and quiet apartments and cham- 
bers, are provided, and all spirituous 
liquors prohibited, for which the whole- 
some substitutes of cider and beer are 
introduced; and for the second, a regis- 
ter kept, in which all the incidents in- 
teresting to the inhabitants, and -the 
neighbourhood are inserted, such as 
sales of land, stock, successful experi- 
ments in agriculture, gardening, &c. &c. 
By these simple means, what was once 
the fertile source of i temperance, with 
all its attendant and cvusequent evils, 
has now become 2 place of decent, and 
respectable resort for agreeable and 
social intercourse, and for the inter- 
change of opinions among the farmers, 
manufacturers and mechanics of the 
neighbourhood, where each may acquire 
and impart useful information without 
any loss of time, credit, or character; 
to these inducements, it is hoped soon to 
see the additional attraction of those 
newspapers, and periodical publications, 
most devoted to rural concerns, and 
topics of general interest; and as its 
utility becomes more obvious, stated 
days for sales, in the village, of stock, 
&c. quarterly, or half yearly, as may be 
found expedient. OBSERVER. 
Kentucky. , 

At the late session of the Legislature, 
four new Colleges were created, viz. 
the Southern, Western and Centre Col- 
leges of Kentucky, and the College of 
Urania; and 2000 dollars per annum, 
payable out of the bonus of a bank, has 
been appropriated for two vears to the 












































NEW KIND OF INN—MINT—OHIO MILITIA. 


Transylvania University. The Lexing- 
ton Athenzeum was also incorporated. 
Ono. 

By a report of the Adjutant-General 
of the militia of the state, of posterior 
date to the report transmitted from the 
War Department to Congress, the mili- 
tia of that state are enumerated at 
71,224 infantry, light infantry, and rifle- 
men, 1443 cavalry, and 445 artillery; 
in all, 84 regiments, consisting of 73,102 
men—exceeding the number heretofore 
stated, by 11,000, and exceeding the ac- 
eregate of the militia returns of the old 
state of Massachusetts, by 2500. The 
rapidity of the growth of this state is 
almost incredible. 


The Mint.—From official documents, 
transmitted to Congress during the last 
session, it appears that the total amount 
of gold, silver, and copper coinage at the 
Mint of the United States, from the date 
of its establishment, up to the end of the 
year 1817, was $14,183,768 36; and that 
the amount of gold coins made during 
the year 1818, was $242,940; of silver, 
$1,070,427 50; of copper, $52,520; 
making a total amount of $1,365,687 50; 
which, added to the aggregate of coin- 
age in former years, makes the amount 
coined up to the first day of the present 
year, $15,549,456 06. 

It further appears, that the “nett a- 
mount chargeable to the coinage of gold, 
silver, and copper, from the commence- 
ment of the institution to Dec. 31, 1818, 
including the costs of lots, buildings, and 
machinery,” was 514,046 dollars. 

Enormous Bridge—The building of 
a bridge has been commenced over the 
Seneca river and marshes, in the state of 
New York, which is calculated to ex- 
tend a distance of three miles, and is to 
be separated near the centre by an island. 
The citizens of the state of New York 
yield to none for important and magni- 
ficent enterprises, and it is to be hoped 
the above undertaking may prove col- 
pletely successful. 

There was published in France, ac- 
cording to the Bibliographie de la France, 
during the year 1817, fat thousand two 
hundred and thirty-seven works, eleven 








‘hundred and seventy-nine engravings, 
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TIBER SEARCHED—POETRY. 93g 


and four hundred and seventy pieces of. 


music. The three first weeks of the 
present year have produced two hundred 
and eighty publications, sixty-three en- 
gravings, and twenty-six new tunes. 
Port Folio. 
A Patriotic Notice, by the princess of 
Canino, wife of Lucien Buonaparte, is 
shortly to be issued from the press in 
France. It was composed during the 
period of her exile and captivity. She 
is said to be celebrated for wit and 
poetic talent.—Zd. 


R. Ackerman has in press, “ High 
Quarrel with the Pope.” A correspond- 
ence between the court of Rome and 
baron Von Wessenberg, bishop of Con- 
stance, in which the bishop disputes the 
authority of the pope in Germany; with 
an account of his endeavours, and every 
probability of success, to effect a gene- 
ral reformation in the German Catholic 


church.—ZJd. 


TIBER SEARCHED. 


The company which has obtained per- 
mission to search the bed of the Tiber, 
has published its prospectus. After ad- 
verting to the different attempts pre- 
viously made, it is observed: “ What 
ought not to be hoped from a company, 
which by a simple and unexpensive pro- 
cess, proposes to search the bed of this 
rich river, between the Porta Milvius 
and the Porta d’Ostra, with machines 
that will separate all other substances 
from the earth which forms the bed of 
the river. ‘Though the historians do not 
indicate with precision the valuable ob- 
jects, the metallic riches, the-works of 
architecture, and other remains of the 
fine arts, which have been thrown into 
the Tiber, various circumstances never- 
theless authorize the belief, that a great 
quantity of ancient relics of high value 
are contained in that river.” This un- 
dertaking which is authorized by the 
papal government, is supported by sub- 
scriptions of 120 shares of 500 scudi 
each; 200 of which will be restored on 
the termination of the enterprise. All 
the articles found are to be collected in 
4 mass, and a price fixed by persons ca- 
pable of valuing them. The government 
's to have the preference as a purchaser, 








and to be allowed an abatement of one- 
sixth of the price. Whatever the govern- 
ment will not purchase may be export- 
ed, on the payment to the treasurer of 
one-sixth of the value. The profits of 
the speculation are to be thus divided, 
viz. two-eighths to the government, one- 
eighth to the director, M. Naro, and five- 
eighths to the shareholders. Subscrip- 
tions were to be received until the end 
of February this year. The dutchess of 
Devonshire is one of the persons of dis- 
tinction who favour this enterprise. 


[The following extract from the Second 
Part of Cobbett’s Year’s Residence in Ame- 
rica, is a very clear illustration of the advan- 
tage of unity of plan in every thing. We hope 
the Swedish turnips may not be injured by 
the introduction of the other articles. ] 


Multifariousness is a great fault in a 
written work of any kind. I feel the 
consciousness of this fault upon this oc- 
casion. ‘lhe facts and opinions relative 
to Swedish turnips and cabbages will be 
very apt to be enfeebled in their effect 
by those relating to manners, laws, and 
religion. Matters so heterogeneous, the 
one class treated of in the detail and the 
other in the greaty ought not to be 
squeezed together between the boards 
of the same sma!! volume. 








Poetry. 


[The following lines are said to have been 
written by an unfortunate lady in New Hamp- 
shtre to her lover, who had deserted her. 
They were originally published in the Boston 
Centinel.]} 





Oh! had I much of sorrow known, 

When thou, a lovely vision, shone 

Across my path; and night was day, 
'Cheered by thy intellectual ray. 

*T was then life’s dreary wilderness 

Did sweets of paradise possess; 

And I had days and years in view, 

Of friendship and of fame with you; 

For vanity did whisper me, 

A spell was likewise binding thee. 

My interest to thy heart was dear, 

And to thy elevated sphere 

That thou wouldst raise me—but ’tis past, 
That brightest summer of my days! 
“Too sweet, too heavenly sweet to last!” 
And but the music of thy -praise 

Now meets my ear; for we are thrown 
As torrid from the frigid zone 

So far apart; and not one tie 

Of sweet uniting sympathy 
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Is own’d by thee. Indifference 
For ever more must keep thee hence. =» 





The tie of heart, and not of mind, 
I thought would draw thee from mankind; 
And when with cares thou wert distress’d, 
Thy softest pillow was my breast; 
That tie is broken now for ever! 
And we in different paths must tread ; 
But, hear me—while we sever, 
And ills are clustering round my head, 
Twill not ask the reason why, 
From me thou shouldst for ever fly! 
I'll taste the ills of poverty ; 
From Fortune’s quiver, all, I'll bear, 
And sunshine days lL’ll wish to thee, 
Fairer, and more exceeding fair. 
But do not add to my sad state, 
At once esteem, contempt and hate. 
Love me—or think of me as dead, 
Or as the subject of a dream: 
Rather than be thy mirthful theme, 
Be all the past for ever fled, 
And leave no traces on thy brain, 
That I on earth had ever been. 

ELOISA. 





[FROM THE PITTSBURGH GAZETTE. | 


LINES 


To the tune of “ Thy blue waves, O Carron.” 


Thy visions, O Fancy, are dear to the heart, 
While life’s ardent morning is passing along, 
And we feel with delicious emotion, the art, 
Which music and poetry blend in their song. 


O then the warm soul is alive to each story, 

That Love’s precious magic to mem’ry can 
bring ; . 

And lists to the proud tale of valou? and glory, 

Which high sounding chivalry wakes from the 
string. 


! 

Sweet period of confidence, feeling and truth, 

Alas! that its brightness should leave us so 
soon; 

That the freshness which breathes round the 
dawn ‘of our:youth, 

Like the dews of the morning, should vanish 
ere nocn. 


But ah, chill experience still sheds o’er our 
way 

The poison of doubt, and suspicion and sorrow, 

And the warm trusting heart that is happy to 
day, 

May be frozen by cold disappointment to mor- 
row. 





[FROM THE SAVANNAH GEORGIAN. | 


There is a strange, mysterious bird 


Which few have seen but all have heard— 


Low perched upon a fallen tree 

He sings all night—and thus sings he— 
Whipperwill! 
Whipperwill! 








POETRY—NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This bird in seeret spends his days, 
A stranger to the feathered race ; 
Where all the warblers sleep at night 
Thus sings the lonely Anchorite— 
Whipperwill ! 
Whipperwill! 


How gladly I this bird would be! 

From worldly noise and folly free, 

By day I'd seek the stillest wood, 

And cry, all night, in solitude 
Whipperwill ! 
Whipperwill! 


The rich man’s scorn, the poor man’s care, 

Foily in silk and Wisdom bare, 

Virtue on foot and Vice astride, 

No more should vex nie, while I cried 
Whipperwill!! 
Whipperwill!! 
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New Publications. 


By Davin Hocan.—Brown’s Compendious 
View of Natural and Revealed Religion—8vo. 
$3.50. 

By Mosts Taomas.—The Ocean Harp—a 
poem, by the author of lord Byron’s Farewel 
to England, Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, &c. 
18mo. $1.00. 


By Cummines & Hrittiarp, Boston.—The 
Elements of Chemical Science, by John Gor- 
ham, m. ». Professor of Chemistry in Harvard 
University, Cambridge—vol. Ist. 8vo. $3.50. 

Mineralogy and Geology of Boston and its 
vicinity, by J. F. Dana, m. p. and 8. L, Dana, 
m. D. 8vo. $1.00. 


PROPOSED PUBLICATIONS. 


A. Frxtey has in press, and will publish 
early in May next—An Essay on the History 
of Civil Society, by Adam Ferguson, L. L. P. 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Subscriptions received 
at $3.00, bound—after publication the price 
will be $3.50, bound. 


A. Smaut has in press, and will publish in 
a few days, in one large 8vo. volume—Spanis!i 
America; or, a Descriptive, Historical, and 
Geographical Account of the Dominions of 
| Spain, by R. H. Bonnycastle, captain in the 


| corps of royal engineers. 








PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY; 
By Littell & Henry,74 South Second St. 


Where subscriptions and communications 
will be received. 


Terms Five Dollars per annum, payable on 
the first of July of each year. 
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